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quently slipped money to black winos 
and steered them in the direction of 
white-owned package stores. CRS agents 
deny that they harassed anyone or 
bribed winos. In any case, the boycott 
shows no signs of losing steam. The FBI 
has found sufficient evidence of police 
misconduct in the Young case to rec- 
ommend prosecution, but the Civil 
Rights Division has so far failed to fol- 
low up by taking the evidence to a fed- 
eral grand jury. 

Though 250 black and white Byha- 
lia residents met amicably last week and 
drew up a list of priorities for improv- 
ing the town, none of their resolutions di- 
rectly addressed the boycott — or the 
death of Young. “I think we’re on the 
way to settling the problem,” said Dud- 
ley Moore, Byhalia’s white mayor. But 
many of Byhalia’s blacks would hardly 
agree. 

The failure of the biracial meeting 
to face up to the issue of Butler Young’s 
death has made the boycott’s organizers 
even more determined. That determi- 
nation is perfectly evident at Carring- 
ton’s Market in Byhalia. Before the boy- 
cott, sales ran $30,000 a month. Today 
they are less than $6,000 a month. 


THE EX-PRESIDENT 

A Quiet, Private Dinner 

By most accounts, Richard Nixon 
has been leading a reclusive life since 
leaving office, rarely venturing outside 
the walls of his Casa Pacifica compound. 
But in recent weeks his existence has 
opened up a bit. On Feb. 9, when the six- 
month transition period designed to pre- 
pare ex-Presidents for private life offi- 
cially ended, Nixon seemed in reason- 
ably good spirits, almost jaunty, at a 
farewell party for departing aides. That 
left the staff still on his federally allot- 
ted payroll at five, including Secretary 
Rose Mary Woods. Also on hand are 
four volunteer associates, like former 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler, who 
perform a variety of chores even though 
they are now off the federal payroll. 

Nixon’s first social appearance out- 
side San Clemente came two weeks ago 
near Palm Springs, Calif., at the opu- 
lent estate of Walter Annenberg, former 


NIXON & BRENNAN AT SAN CLEMENTE PARTY 

U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain and 
a longtime Nixon friend. Nixon and Pat 
arrived with the ex-President’s military 
aide, Marine Colonel Jack Brennan, and 
six Secret Service men in tow. Nixon’s 
recovery from surgery last October has 
been gradual, and he occasionally fa- 
vors his left leg, but he managed to play 
two holes of golf on Annenberg’s pri- 
vate 18-hole course; his swing was sur- 
prisingly good, and there was no sign of 
a limp. 

Mixing Freely. The highlight of the 
Nixons’ five-day visit was a dinner par- 
ty for eleven couples, including fellow 
Annenberg house guests Ronald and 
Nancy Reagan. Among those who 
wheeled past the well-guarded gates of 
the electric-fenced 220-acre spread in 
Rolls-Royces and Cadillacs were Frank 
Sinatra, escorting longtime Companion 
Barbara Marx; U.S. Ambassador to Bel- 
gium Leonard Firestone and his wife 
Barbara; Standard Oil of Indiana Chair- 
man John Swearingen and his wife Bon- 
nie; Los Angeles Auto Dealer Holmes 
Tuttle, a star G.O.P. fund raiser, and 
his wife Virginia; and onetime Radio 
Star Freeman Gosden (Amos of Amos 
n ’ Andy) and his wife Jane. Comedian 
Bob Hope arrived at the wheel of a sta- 
tion wagon with Wife Dolores. Notably 
absent: Spiro T. Agnew, who was en- 
sconced near by as a house guest of 
Sinatra’s. 

Nixon mixed freely with the guests 
during cocktails, speaking to each one 
individually. According to one guest, Pat 
was “ravishingly beautiful” in a long red 
gown. “She looked as well or better than 
I’ve seen her look in the past 27 years,” 
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said the guest. “I thought she would have 
been downcast or feeling rejected, but 
there was none of that.” 

People in Tears. Nixon also looked 
well, though considerably thinner since 
his surgery. He made no mention of Wa- 
tergate all evening, for the most part 
confined his conversation to such topics 
as golf and Daughter Tricia’s birthday 
the day before. He did, however, chat 
about the memoirs he is writing, and 
was agreeable to the suggestion that he 
might play some future role in the life 
of the nation. “He certainly did not lack 
confidence,” a guest reported. “There 
was none of that hiding, sliding-away 
business.” 

Lee and Walter Annenberg are 
known for their table, and this dinner 
left nothing to be desired. It began with 
Iranian caviar (a recent gift from the 
Shah to the Nixons who brought it 
along), served with well-chilled Russian 
vodka; then it continued with slices of 
pink Chateaubriand served with a red 
Bordeaux, and Dom Perignon cham- 
pagne. In his toast, Annenberg ex- 
pressed his appreciation to Nixon for 
his ambassadorial appointment. In his 
turn, the former President extolled the 
value of friendship, especially in the face 
of adversity, and lauded the assembled 
guests for their loyalty at a time when 
he needed it most. “He had people in 
tears” by the end of his remarks, ac- 
cording to Hope. Before midnight, what 
Annenberg called “a quiet, private din- 
ner” for “old friends of mine and the for- 
mer President” had broken up. The next 
day, the Nixons departed to resume 
their seclusion in San Clemente. 


